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PRELIMINARY 

!• Our first Report (Januaiy 1971) had a wide circulation in Britain. It confined 
its attention largely to questions we thought to be of urgent importance in 
higher education over a period of increasing monetary constraint — the 
organisation of higher education and of entry to it; the interrelation of courses 
within it; and problems of financing it. In this first Report we put forwai^d a 
number of proposals which seemed to us important at the time and which many 
of us still think Important, We were strongly against any diminution of oppor- 
tunities for entering higher education and urged that full recognition should be 
given to the experience and qualifications of potential students v/ho had been in 
employment since leaving school. We wanted those who entered employment 
at that stage to be assured of their right to traiisfer to full-time higher educa- 
tion later on. We believed that fewer students should follow nai^rowly academic 
honours courses or courses qualifying them for highly specialised professions. 
The emphasis, we thought, should be on entry to an institution, the choice of a 
particular course withii it being confirmed only after a student had already 
joined the institution. Transfer to another course ought to be readily possible 
in the same institution, or in another, credit being given for the work actually 
done. We were strongly in favoiur of two-yeai' courses being available at 
places of hi^er education, with students entitled to return later for a third 
full-time year with a resumption of grant. In general we wanted much more 
flexible and varied arrangements within our higher education system ~ which 
we viewed as essentially one, whatever the organisational differences between 
the parts. We argued that closer relationships between the two parts of the 
binary system ought to bring financial benefits with them. 

2. This first Report, a few of whose suggestions we have indicated, has been a 
background document for the thinking which has gone on since then both in the 
Group — whose membership is given in Appendix I — and in two Working 
Parties (see Appendix II\ each of which has met some 15 times. 

3. Our effort during the period since the first Report was issued has been : 

(1) to take into account some of the new factors making themselves 

apparent in recent developments in higher education in this country; 

(ii) to reflect upon the overall objectives of higher education and upon 
the relationship between those objectives and the stiMcture of the 
system; 

(iii) to deduce some of the coi^equences, as we see them, for the / » 
development of higher education in Britain later in the centuiy. 

4. This paper has been written on behalf of the Group and where the word Sve' 
appears it is intended to mean the Group as a whole. But though participants 
in the Group are in general agreement with the lines it follows, they are not 
to be held individually as necessaiily endorsing every sentence or paragraph 
in it. 
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SECTION I 

An Expanding Concept of Higher Education 

5. Among the outstanding social phenomena of our time in many countries Is a 
continuing, \videly~e>pressed public desire for higher education, matched by 
official recognition of its importance. A broadening band of people want it 
either for themselves or for their children. Though there will be temporary 
fluctuations in the demand, there is continuing expectation that by early in the 
eighties there will be more than 900,000 students, part-time and full-time,ln 
higher education in Britain, including those in the Open University. Without 
attempting to explore fully the manifold social reasons which lie behind this 
public desire, we list a few of the reasons why public opinion and government 
policy should be committed to expansion. 

(i) There is much evidence to show that the more a secondary educa- 
tion system expands the greater the demand to be satisfied for a 
period of tertiary education to follow it, either immediately or 
after an interval. 

(ii) The increasing complexity of the mechanisms used, and services 
needed, by oiur society takes greater and more educated skills to 
manage it. 

(iii) Basic research is of indispensable importance to the future. Many 
places of higher education siiould also be centres of research. 

(iv) The pursuit aJid enjoyment of intellectual and cultural activities is 
a worthwhile end in itself. 

(v) It is increasingly important that In our highly organised society 
professionalism should not be taken on trust. A period of higher 
education, adequate in its content, should help people to balance 
with greater perception the relative importance of one expertise 
or way of life against another. 

(vi) The assumption that the invention of more and more devices to 
Increase consumption is a self-evident, sxxfficlent purpose in 
society ought to be critically examined and the value system it 
employs put to question. To do this should be one of the tasks of 
higher education today. Without such questioning, an endless chase 
for a spurious progress could ensue. 

We begin to detect. In addition to the accepted expansion in numbers, the growth 
also of an expanding concept of higher education. Whereas two generations ago 
higher education could be fairly adequately described as education from c. 18 to 
c. 22 (disregarding a handful of 'mature' students) for a highly selected sector 
of the age-group, it is now breaking out from this definition, with regaixl both 
to age-range and narrowness of selection. With regard to (\ge, the idea of 
higher education as broadly education for the l8-plus citizen with no end-&top 
is beginning to take on : for an adult to 'go to school' (in the American phrase) 
at any stage Is not yet seen as quite natural in Britain, but increasingly may 
become so, especially through the Open University. This raises questions of 
how far we shift our provision of resources from a concentration on the 18-2:2 
group to a wider spread of opportunity throughout adult life. 
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7. The widening concept of higher education highlights its social role. The opening 
of its gates to far wider ranges of people, the new concern of the tax-payer about 
the institutions he pays for, the rising demand for recurrent or permanent educa- 
tion, the part to be played by students in society, the responsibility of experts 
(particularly scientists) for the environment — all these are factors which show 
the close relationship between the activities of higher education and the goals and 
values of our society, 

8. The relationship should be fruitful, but too often public thinking about objectives 
is inadequate. Statements on policies in higher education tend to be too super- 
ficial in awareness of the presuppositions they embody and of their long-term 
consequences. Some of these inadequacies can be readily exemplified : 

(1) There have been few attempts to make a searching analysis of student 
unrest and its fundamental causes, which have an international, not 
simply a national, connotation. Surface Irritations at stupid, 
incoherent or bizarre expressions of their discontents have largely 
blocked the way to a perceptive and sympathetic reading of the 'signs' 
which are being given to the older generation in student protests. 
Fundamentally it is not perversity but a deep-rooted questioning of 
social and educational aims which motivates them. While some of 
their attitudes will persist, whatever is done, others indicate (in 
however mild a way) deficiencies in our system which could be 
remedied. Their complaints of training that is too specialised or 
'irrelevant' aie not, in the main, receiving the examination they 
deserve. It is dangerous for the older generations to brush these 
aside because students caainot frame adequate cures. 

(ii) The problem of student attitudes highlights a fundamental issue of 
which few people outside the instltxittons themselves seem to be 
aware : the function of higher education as a stimulus to responsible 
criticism of existing social objectives, structures and habits, llie 
tax-payer naturally wants his money spent on the efficient servicing 
of his society and the Increase of its economic productivity . He 
tends to assume that this is best done by maintaining oixlerly estab- 
lishments and wasting little time In asking where the community is 
going or in building Utopias. But, as our previous point implies, 
society is never ytatlo and Its movement therefore must be con- 
trolled by a responsible critique. If it is not to become a ininaway 
bus. Institutions of higher education are places of excellence where 
training in the art of informed, responsible and perceptive criticism 
of society ought to take place. This critical function is as important 
to the comm^anity as the more obvious servicing roles, yet commonly 
this activity is not recognised or provided for. 

(Ill) One of the inhibitions which arise as soon as we talk in terms of 

criticising present social goals and formulating future ones is that 
such criticism clearly involves value judgements. We have no 
common set of values. It is contended, and therefore must avoid at 
all costs mixi)ig any such controversial matter In the purveyance of 
'hard', aseptic knowledge which is the function of higher education. 
Moreover, it is said, any design to 'educate students in values' 
partakes of propaganda and the attempt to bind them to a past value 
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system^ instead of leaving them free to formulate their own* The 
main answer to this last type of argument, namely, that no 
purveyajice of Knowledge is ever in fact value free, is a truism, yet 
however much the myth of pure objectivity is theoretically repudiated, 
it is often assumed in educational practice. On the dilemma caused 
by the plurality of values in Britain it can be said that, thou^ sys- 
tems of belief are ti'uly plural, there are many more commonly 
shared values about meaning and quality in human life than are 
normally recognised. Integrity and the quest for truth are two of 
them. Giving service is another. In any case, the need is not for 
education in a specific set of values, but the opening up for examina- 
tion of a range of alternative value systems, whose attractiveness 
can be seen, as well as the critical consideration of the values 
implicit in the educational process itself. 

9* On another leveU the impact of economic factors can stultify the growth of 
higher education. Escalating costs accentuate both the wish and the needier 
economies in the field of higher educ ation. These can profoundly affect its 
puipose ai^d quality; they can mould it into new shapes without an expression 
of conscious intention on anybody's part. There is, for example, official 
pressure for more part-time students, shorter courses, residence at home, 
more ^efficient' toachinc methods, lower staffing ratios. It is not contended 
that any one of these is necessarily per se educationally retrogressive. 
Fitting into the first three of those conditions might best suit the educational 
needs of some students at a particular moment, but there is a difference 
between weighing the educational consequences of such conditions and seizing 
on them as devices by which to economise. Two further respects in which 
economies may call the tune sharply, and to the detriment of education, are 
the tendency (a) for the university sector to become more Isolated from the 
rest and (b) to ensui^ that research is more strongly customer-oriented. 

SECTION n 

Objectives in Higher Education 

10. In discussing the interaction Detween the goals of society and the activities of 
higher educ&tion we have implied that higher education itself must have certain 
distinctive objectives — though we do not in the least wish to imply that they 
are exclusive to it. We want now to explore briefly three of these in particular. 
In stating them the choice of words has presented a problem, since no two 
people would be likely to use the same vcrms in delineating broad purposes. 
While the drafters must bear responsibility for the actual language used here, 
there is general agreement on the main ideas expressed. No hierarchy of 
values or order of priority is implied in our order and it will be obvious that 
they are closely inter- related in both thought and experience. 

Competence ; acquisition ol skills for servicing the community 

The need of the com li unity for a steady and sufficient flow of trained people 
competent and ready to fulfil the mullifarloti^ and proliferating specialised 
functions of a technological society is undeniable. In the Implementation of 
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this obvious and widely recognised objective there are two aspects we wish to 
emphasise : 

(i) A specialised function in society does not necessarily require a 
narrowly specialised training. Education which will service the 
community should be viewed as education for assuming — and 
changing — later specialised roles, rather than training in 
specific ones. 

(li) The mastery of techniques and knowledge which enable people to 

serve society in a significant capacity is itself an aspect of personal 
education. It is a simple but important truth that the application of 
talents to useful ends and the recognition of that usefulness by a 
community are factors in building up not only the stability and 
happiness, but also the imaginative potential, of human beings. 
The masteiy of a tool or technique by rational means can be an 
exciting and stimulating personal achievement, not the desiccation 
of spirit It Is sometimes assumed to be. llie recognition of this 
element should Influence the ai^roach to professional training and 
the kind of education given in it. 

Enjoyment : exploration of a field of knowledge for its own sake 

12. The word enjoyment has many depths of meaning; It Is used here to denote that 
Imaginative response which is a creative element In the study of all sciences, 
arts and technologies. 

13, The continuing vitality of individuals and communities depends In part at least 
on the continuing exploration of the world of nature and of man, both past and 
precent. For the Individual student this exploration is In part covering known 
territory, althougji leading students to the frontier of knowledge Ms not a happy 
metaphor, since long before they hwe officially reached it, some, at least, 
will be making new discoveries. The essence of exploration is the assimilating 
of new experiences and new data of all kinds. The true objective here is not 
that of furnishing students with packets of information which they 'ought to know' 
but drawing them Into a wider world with an intrinsic worth of Its own. For 
people grow by enlarging the range of their experiences — by entering into 
what Is other than themselves, while the community benefits thereby through 
the qualities thus nourished or released. Our call therefore Is for more 
attention to the development and transmission of the techniques of Imaginative 
discovery rather than to the results of discovery. There Is a world of difference 
between teaching students how to solve problems when they know that the 
answer is given at the back of the book and teaching them how to start thinking 
about problems where there is no guax^antee that the answer is known. The 
task Is to engender a sense of 'openness', togetiier with the confidence to work 
ahead, ever though you are not sure of getting to the end. A ma^re teacher, 

by disclosing, something of his own imaginative processes, can often elicit a 
response In the minds of students whose powers of enquiry and creative 
synthesis are still dormant. 



This emphasis on experience — a 'personalising' of knowledge In some way — 
Implies a new approach to the concept of objectivity. It Is often assumed that 
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the ^pure' pursuit of knowledge for its own sake must start from a position of 
detachment, with a conscious exclusion of personal feelings. On the contrary, 
much of the most creative intellectual activity starts from a relationship of 
attachment, of a subtle personal involvement in the subject. This insight has 
not been applied to higher education consciously enough, although, of course, 
many teachers operate under its influence. The time has come when we should 
scrutinise this accepted aim of so-called objectivity or dispassionate enquiry 
as a goal in higher education. The subjective element of attachment must be 
made explicit — indeed, teaching would be enriched by 'declaration of interest' — 
yet there is an important truth within the idea of objectivity to which teachers 
in both universities and polytechnics must even at high cost remain loyal. If 
personal attachment is the beginning of fruitful academic study, objectivity, in 
the sense of an intention to know a thing as fully as possible for what it is, is 
the goal of all intellectual exploration, even if never completely attainable. 
Thus aspiration towards objectivity in this sense is of crucial importance in 
personal education, since it is the force which dissolves prejudices, bursts 
apart ideological frameworks, modifies judgements in the light of new data, 
and compels the rethinking of one's philosophy of life under the stimulus of 
new insights. The reception of that which is new is difficult and painful and 
perhaps always involves f ome cutting to fit the space available for it. This 
second objective could thus be summed up as a combination of personal 
attachment to inspire the effort, with objective vision to illuminate the 
conclusion. 

Critical awareness and commitment 

15. The third objective must be to provide opportunity and encouragement for the. 
assessment of experience, the examination of values and the formation of 
commitments. It will be observed, in so far as scrutiny impltesa moment 
of detachment, that this third objective stands in some sort of tension to the 
second. There are. In the first place, many Implications of values Inter- 
twined in the assumptions behind professional training: for example, the 
role of the expert in relation to the ordinai'y citizen in determining social 
ends and solving social problems, the responsible and irresponsible uses of 
power acquired through expertise, the functions of technology as the servant 
or the master of communities, the relation of men to their environment. It Is, 
perhaps, hardly necessary to state that critical attitudes must be based on 
some understanding of how society and the economy really work. Secondly, 
the activity of exploration for its own sake enlarges these questions into 
conceni with ths nature of man, the meaning of imagination and Intuition in 
life, the meaning of compassion and of aspiration. Thirdly, as an individual 
making choices, every student needs to assimilate insights Into his personal 
life and relationships, in order to fashion some coherent, albeit experimental, 
beliefs on which to base working commitments and loyalties, whether in the 
field of politics, morals, religion or whatever. 

It Is of the essence of this process that any final synthesis is personal and 
free from open pressures to conform to any sort of orthodoxy — though 
'hidden persuaders* can never be eliminated. }Jut it Is also of the essence 
of a personal philosophy that It Is reached through encounter, that is, through 
meetings of minds (and more than minds) in living discourse. The sparks that 
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fly in frank discussion often ignite the spirit. These encounters, of course, 
happen anywhere, but within the context of higher education they have an 
especially high potential because the raiige of knowledge and ideas can provide 
so rich a nourishment to thouglit and emotion. They can take place with con- 
temporaries or older academics, infernally or formally, personally or 
impersonally. The essential condition is an intention of all parties to listen 
'openly', to seek understanding before criticising, to be willing to declare 
their own commitments in doing so. 

Knowledge, empathy and research 

17. All the foregoing elements play their part in creating that fertile seedbed from 
which spring the new ideas and insights, the int\iitlons which lead to new know- 
ledge, the researches, inventions, creations which the commiuiity needs. It 
is a mistake to view 'reseordhV in isolation from the general educative aims of 
higher education. Techniques of mastery, learnt through professional training, 
are obviously essential to the researcher, but equally the stimulus to curiosity, 
the perceptions of imaginative experience, the crystallising of personal aims 
and commitments, all go to the making of fruitful research. And it is develop- 
ments in new knowledge, not the Uerile piling up of data, that feed the springs 
of vitality in a community. While there is clearly a place for research com- 
missioned to meet present social needs, the intuitive inspirations which lead 

to long-term benefits must grow at will from the seedbed, as the story of many 
great scientists has shown. The main objective in higher education in this 
respect should be to provide tlie soil, rather thaii choosing all the plants. 

18. It should be apparent from the foregoing analysis of objectives that the interests 
of the individual and the community arc inextricably mingled, though they can, 
of course, at times be in conflict. It is misleading to make the common distinc-- 
tions between vocational and non-vocational, piX)fessional and personal education. 
The balance sheet of cost and gain to the community cannot, in fact, be drawn up. 
But if, on the one hand, this is something the ta\-paycr has to accept, on the 
other, the student has to realise that preparation for a function in society is a 
meaningful part of his whole education. 



SECTION III 

The Advai\tages and Disadvantages of the Binary System 

19. It should be apparent that, educationally speaking, all these purposes should be 
operative in all types of institution and course, though in differing emphases. 
To attempt to differentiate in objectives between the autonomous ajid the public 
sectors of higher education is damaging to both sides, since it misrepresents 
what actually goes on. It would be nonsense, for instance, to maintain that 
universities had no concern to promote 'usefulness' in their students, nor 
polytechnics and technical colleges to stimulate cultural interests. In terms of 
broad educational objectives the dichotomy has little validity. 



Nevertheless there were many reasons for a formalisation of the binary system 
in the second half of the 1960's. They included the manifest need of the country 
for a greater proportion of intelligent, technically educated people; lack of 
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confidence that the universities would be capable of producing them; a realisation 
that more and closer contacts were needed between higher education and produc- 
tive industry, and, indeed, society itself in many of its contemporary manifesta- 
tions. But in addition there was a certain impatience,' not without cause, on 
the part of some sections of public and governmental opinion with the uncontrol- 
ability of universities, their unwillingness not merely to toe lines but to see 
what others saw as the lines to be toed. It was thought that through rather more 
direct control of the public sector by the authorities of government, local and 
central, the provision of the right numbers and kinds of personnel for certain 
essential functions might be ensured. On the other side of the binary line, the 
universities could remain less immediately responsible functionally and more 
'elitist', with greater freedom and more resources for long-term research- 

21. While recognising some justification for and weight in this line of reasoning, 

we are of the opinion that the present disjuncture in our higher education system 
could lead to a sharp division between utilitarian and non-utilitarian education 
at this level which would break with the British tradition. By their history and 
from their origin in the medieval period, universities have been vocational 
institutions as well as places of intellectual speculation and enquiry. A medical 
school was an important element in most of our nineteenth-century universities 
and the nucleus round which some of them grew. Their departments of applied 
science have been among their most rapidly developing parts in our own century* 
It is true that the rise of technical and technological education following the 
industrial revolution led to a new range of specifically vocational institutions* 
But these, In seeking to promote literacy and numeracy, took for granted, at 
their best, other formative educational Influences, especially among their 
abler students. One of our basic educational assumptions has been that 
'character-training' goes on side by side with the acquisition of skills. In fact, 
In the education of most people, the higher the level it reaches, the more subtly 
Interwoven are the vocational and non-vocational elements In it. And each Is 
able to fertilise the other. 

Though their final educational goals cannot be distinguished, the routes to 
attainment can be different In each sector. Each side of the binary line repre- 
sents a different spectrum of activity, but all Is wUhln a single continuum. In 
the public sector the route may be through an early appeal to practical situa- 
tions and the world of work — though even here It Is not safe to generalise, for 
most of the technological universities avow a similar commitment. Thus even 
in approach and method the differences must not be over-emphai^lsed. 
Engineers, social scientists, teachers and many other professionals will and 
should be educated on both sides of the line* Whichever side they come from, 
they will need to be educated responsibly — that is, to face all the facts that 
adults need to face. In polytechnics as in universities students must acquire 
the ability to challenge existing Ideas, whether in technology or elsewhere, 
and to produce new ones. The more advanced the education given; the more 
clearly must the common objective be to develop this oapdclty to think for 
themsolvesi while respecting evidence, and to accept that wha^is reasonable 
Afld 5^xc6llent may be more soolaJiy or morally important in the long run than 
what is Immediately useful. University and polytechnic share the common 
task of conveying a sense of relative values which they hope will become an 
attribute of at least some students. Each has to acknowledge a loyalty to 
something more than the dictates, even at times the wishes, Qf the Statei 




and each should recognise in this matter its fundamental kinship with the 
other* 

In short, if these common objectives exist throughout higher education, it is of 
vital importance that the functions of universities and polytechnics should be 
seen as related and corresponding, though with distinctive and distinguishing 
features ♦ To draw too hard a line between tlie two sectors will Inhibit a con- 
sideration of higher education as a whole. It might, In effect, mean that the 
universities were pushed In the direction of the myth which Identifies them with 
Ivory towers, while polytechnics were pushed towai^ds the opposite myth which 
identifies them wholly with utilitarian functions. These are wrong and outdated 
images. In the polytechnics - Itself now a misleading word to describe what 
they are becoming - the overall ratio of students taking courses In the arts 
and social sciences as compared with courses in the pure sciences and tech- 
nology Is today about the same as In the universities and It Is tending to go 
further In an arts direction. Polytechnics and universities need closer 
contacts; both types of institution need to develop more non-traditional courses, 
both need to achieve a closer relation between the scientific and the non- 
scientific subjects they teach. 

In our view there Is a particular need for universities today to read the signs 
of the times correctly and look ahead to the futui^e. They are at present, no 
doubt, still in a position of great power, with their chances of selecting 
students of high Intelligence, their outstanding research capacity and their 
international outlook. But they need to see the future anew and themselves in 
a wider context. The universities can at present be seen as the privileged 
sector, with their favoured relationship to the government throu^ the U^G. C. , 
their greater amenities, their relative academic freedom, the status and 
prestige of their staff. But if their value as servicing Institutions Is greatly 
reduced by the growth and Influence of the public sector, they could become 
a dwindling elite on the periphery of society, cut off from much of contemporary 
life and with a lessening Impact on It. For them to drift Into the position of 
being little enclaves of scholarship would be a disaster, not only for them, 
but also for the nation : for the universities, because out - of- touchn ess spells 
sterility} for the nation, because Intellectual vitality, from whatever source, 
Is Its life-blood. 

Thus It Is essential that universities establish communications with the poly- 
technics that will stand the test. The forces driving universities and poly- 
technics towards interlocking relationships are powerful, and not to be denied 
unless there Is a deliberate policy of blockagq on the part of unlverslj^ stf^^fs. 
If there is truth In the view that a factor in the development of the polytechnics 
was insufficient social responsiveness in the universities, the point mu3t be 
taken, and a new positive attitude towards the public sector b6 built up* 

The sixties saw a spectacular expansion In universities, during which they 
managed In addition to take on considerable responsibilities in relation to the 
^so topandtng colleges of education. Perhaps Indeed the most notable 
eixahiple of Jcomprehenslvlsatlon' in British higher education during this century 

€^it«^^ following the publication of the McNalr Report In 1944, 

of Institutes and Schools of Education< By this, some 20 universities; each as 
the centre of an Area Training Organisation^ took on considerable responsibility 



for the work done by the Colleges of Education of their region. Inherent in the 
concept of Institutes of Education was the development, over a period of years^ 
of mor^ intimate relationships between colleges and uiiiversities, with the 
colleges not regarded simply as dependent satellites. Such a development was 
for various reasons slow in matuti^g** The policy enunciated in the White Paper, 
Education: A Framework for Expansloft^ tiWL^ removes the A.T.O. element 
from Institutes, and many former colleges of educatldff'wlll-be joining the 
public part of the binary system^ having weired the arguments In favour of 
doing so. This in itself could diminish the potential comprehensiveness of a 
number of universities ; the seventies might become the decade in wiil.ch 
administrative policies seek explicitly or Implicitly to neuter and neutralise 
the universities. Energetic steps need to be taken to establish a closer 
partnership between the autonomous and the public sectors in serving the 
nation's needs for hij^er education* There Is much to be said/ thus, for 
colleges which for good reasons join the public sector maintaining firm links 
with universities too. Some will look to them for validation of the qualifica- 
tions for which their students work; others as conspicuous sources, along 
with polytechnics I for the external examiners they employ. 

One of the supposed privileges of the universities Is generally assumed to be 
their greater autonomy * But this cajmot matter much without Its proper con- 
comitant: a real Impact on society outside themselves in terms both of ideas 
and of critical judgements* Autonomy can become a useless possession* In 
any case, it Is difficult to see why the institutions In the public sector should 
In any essential way be different In this respect. All higher education must 
be related in significant ways to the nommunlty and its needs; all higher educa- 
tion requires comparative freedom In which to develop the qualities of vitality 
and critical sense vvhlch we have emphasised, The question of th9 right degree 
of autonomy which is required to do this work properly is a problem of the 
same order for all institutions of higher education* Such decisions have to be 
beaten out in new terms today, with universities and the other Institutions of 
liigher education working on these problems In cooperation with each other* 

Against the background of the foregoing argument we must attempt to grasp 
the prickly nettle of standards. Is a sharp line to be drawn between higher 
and further education? The need for clear academic criteria Is felt strongly 
throughout higher education. Many members of staff in polytechnics and 
technical colleges as well as universities feel a great sense of responsibility 
for adult education In general and this Is reinforced by the concept now rapidly 
gaining ground of education per manente* We certainly need to widen our 
definitions of academic criteria, yet it still seems necessary to point out 
some distinguishing characteristics of 'hlgherV courses and performance* 
Perhaps wo may say that the characteristics of a higher education course 
where pursued Infra-m^irally or extra-murally are (a) the requirement of a 
sustained effo^^^^^ period, (b) coherence in the ootij$e as 

a Itf uotujed ihtello^tdal progression, (c) a concern with int^llecttval founda- 
tions rather than the quick acquisition of techniques, (d) a study of areas or 
: Mel'^itv l to enable students where possible to gel behind the 
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29i If, however, we try to draw a firm line between 'higher* and * other' adult educa- 
tion we are at once aware how difficult it Is to do so. The spectrum is continuous 
and the attempt to define a cut-off point between 'higher* and 'other' could be 
dangerously unfair. That there Is an intellectual hierarchy in learning it would 
be hypocritical to deny. The recognition of differences of this order Is. after all, 
a fact of life. The problem is that the genuine intellectual differentiation is too 
often associated with a spurious social and economic hierarchy which generates 
charges (often justified) of intellectual snobbery. Moreover, the fact that the 
formal distinction between 'higher' and 'other' Is'likely to remain, the granting 
of a degree or higher diploma will confuse, even bedevil, our thinking until 
such pieces of paper cease to be regarded as passports to »better' jobs and 
'better' living. If we can, however, momehtarily clear this adventitious element 
out of our thinking, the educational problem on which we should focus in shaping 
our attitudes and thence our policies is how to maintain a tension between 
'exclusive' and 'inclusive' alms In educating the over-eighteens* To seek to 
educate expertise alone, whether intellectual or technical, is not enough* The 
evaluation essential for maintaining excellence has to be combined with a much 
broader encouragement of educational activity at a variety of levels. In the 
past many University Extension lecturers have done this quite naturally* Tech- 
nical college lecturers have always had to adjust teaching to a broad band of 
ability. The offerings made by the Open University are now a model whose 
initial successes must at least make traditlonally-mlnded academics pause for 
thought. In the future, we believe, higher education as a whole will need to have 
a broader range of view while maintaining Its capacity to scale heights. 



SECTION IV 

The Dilemma of Costs 

30. It will be evident from the foregoing argument that we support a continuing 
expansion of higher education : the long-term national aim should be a greater 
variety of students, from a broader age-band, taking a wider range of subjects* 
We have stressed in this Report the importance of thinking further into the 
basic purposes of higher education, for It Is a manifest nonsense to put money 
into developments whose objectives are obscure or too limited, But the hard 
constricting realities of scarce material resources impose another kind of 
Imperative and we must face squarely the fact that any kind of expansion — 
even any continuation of the present position — will take a mounting proportion 
of national resources. Expansion without saving of some kind would almost 
certainly cai'ry national expenditure to levels unacceptable to the tax-payer. 
The alternatives are expansion with savings, or a static, even retrogressive, 
policy at present levels of spending, We strongly support the former; that 

is, we believe that the developments we wish to see must be as economically 
tailored as Is consistent with tho realisation of our objectives. 

31. We blli(SV4 t|ia^^^^ lA teaching dosts can be made wW^i^^'M^ 
tiSi mM^ Later in thl^ Report (para. 19) We su^e^t a 
UjSe.o| tK"6 ivhloh could make j^sslblo economies in acadomlc 
MlffttM|%thout ill effects on teachirig, Developmenls In edueatlonartech- 

aM?l^l"aii?M^^^^^ r esulfe^oimir initftiimiiMoing 
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everything for Itself. Some reduction In the staff/student ratio would also not 
seem unreasonable but any sudden or drastic change would be disastrous and we 
should oppose It. An average reduction of, say, 15 per cent in higher education 
as a whole should be tolerable over a ten-year period of the expansion that is 
contemplated, but it should be carefully planned so that poorly-staffed depart- 
ments and institutions do not suffer, and so that staff numbers continue to grow 
at a reasonable rate during this period. This would save something of the 
order of £60m in 1983. 

32. Our most Important - perhaps controversial suggestion Is that expansion in 
higher education should be partly financed from ex-student contributions. In 
our Interim Report we proposed a loan scheme which aimed at achieving some 
degi^ee of social justice in relation to the privileges conferred by higher educa- 
tion. The tax-payers now provide each student during a three-year course 
with services and maintenance worth on average some £4000, The potential 
entrant to higher education wouM In any case have a higher lifetime income than 
the average wage-earner. To this a student^s education adds a further source 
of earning power : while It perhaps makes him more socially productive, he 
himself receives a large share of the resulting Increase In the social product, 
The lifetime Income of a graduate, even allowing for the fact that he has spent 
fewer years earning, is just about double that of somebody who has fewer than 
four O levels. Thus the people with higher earning potential are being sub- 
sidised to an unrealised degree by the generality of tax-payers. Of course 
graduates pay n\ore In taxes than they would If they had not received hl^er 
education, but these tax payments come later In time than the subsidy and must 
therefore be reduced by a discount factor before they can be compared with it. 
When this is done the extra taxes are found to be much smaller than the subsidy. 
The subsidy of an undergraduate student per year is well over half the annual 
wage of a manual worker. So the overall process is a significant source of 
income inequality, transferring wealth from the poorer to the richer. The 
case for a contribution from ex-students is therefore grounded In equity, 

33. We would certainly not wish to support an outright loan scheme, since we are 
in principle opposed to any financial arrangements which, 6y requiring pay- 
ments from students, even if deferred, would act as a deterrent to entry into 
higher education. We favour a scheme whereby outright maintenance grants 
would continue, thus preserving some differential support to students from 
poorer homes. But, since the real value of the grant will be eroded by infla- 
tion, this would be topped up by a conditional grant at a level chosen (within 
limits) by the student. For each further £100 of grant a student took out, he 
would pay back later a prearranged percentage of his income via the Inland 
Revenue until he had repaid the £100 plus the appropriate interest. For the 
scheme to be self-balancing at a real rate of interest of five per cent per 
annum, with repayment spread on average over twenty years, about one-third 
of one per cent of the graduate's total income would need to be paid each year, 
that Is, a conditional grant of £300 would result In the alienation of only one 
per cent of futtu*6 annual Income over twenty years* The scheme would be 
eaSlly d^^^ thrdil|fi^l^^^^^^ Revenue and the relief to public funds would 
soon^TbuMd 

^4. f ^r^lTS^^^^^^ need to be stressed : first, that th6 loan elemetlTf ^^^^ 

V- E ^C sMi^^^^^^^ maintenance grant, slncd, although logUa^^^^ 
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should also apply to tuition fees, we believe that In practice It Is politically 
unacceptable In this country to charge fees for tuition; secondly, we must 
underline the point that until or imless the graduate worker's Income reached 
a certain predetermined level, no repayment would be made. 

35. Since we firs proposed such a scheme h: our Interim Report It has become, we 
submit, even more relevant, for two reasons in particular. First, Inflation 
has produced a situation in which It is becoming olear that the public is not 
willing to maintain students at a standard of living generally regarded as 'decent*. 
They are becoming impoverished and their standard of living is falling rapidly 
while that of Uie rest of the community Is not. This is a stupid situation - 
miserable for them and productive of political Instability. There should, 
therefore, be some kind of system whereby students can adjust their standard 
according to the general trend of living standards without putting too great a 

^ ^ ^burden on the rest of the community. Moreover some section^ of the community, 
including some of the students themselves, have become increasingly sensitive 
on questions of income distribution. The climate of opinion makes a proposal 
of this kind more acceptable to public opinion. Secondly, the question of extend- 
irfg more generous opportunities in higher education to older people is now 
coming to the fore. It Is highly desirable that there should be larger numbers 
of people studying In their thli'tles or upwards. But this will never happen 
unless there is a system of public financial support for these people, since 
employers, who now want a higher degree of mobility of labour, cannot be 
expected to shoulder the burden tor as much re-education is there ought to be. 
On the other hand, tax-payers are not going to be willing to give grants at the 
level of c. £2000 or more per annum necessary for a student In his or her 
thirties. This kind of expansion wHl never happen unless wij institute some 
kind of loan scheme where really large sums are available to people. 

36. The present distinction behveen the mandatory and the discretionary sectors 
generates Increasing tension. The stress could be taken out of this if people 
could choose their own level of financing. This Is consistent with the general 
philosophy that there should be a degree of impersonality In social arrange- 
ments, enabling people to make their own choices on stated terms, The aim 
of minimising the element of bureaucratic determination and maximising the 
element of personal self-determination is very much in keeping with the trend 
of opinion among young people today. 

37. Higher education already consumes a fraction of the total educational budget 
which some would regard as excessive, and expansion of higher education on 
the sr^ale we hope to see would greatly strengthen these criticisms. The 
choice may be between, on the one hand, continuation of the present grant 
system, with a less than desirable number entering, and, on the other, some 
eon|rlbutlon from the student but more entrants to higher education. We 
therefore consider It prudent to suggest for discussloh a student partial loan 
schdm6 which at least has the important merits, first, of av6idlng perpetual 
troubles from non-payment of parental dontrlbutlons, secondly, of safe- 
guafdmiM becomlng^^trf^fresslngly underprivileged group and 
thi00f In^p^ Studelit body and thrrest of th6 
colfiiliffiTty. 
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SECTION V 

The Implementation of Objectives : Some Strategies mid Slnictures 

38. The objectives which we have set out are in essentials the same for all students 
in higher education : all should be involved in learning how to serve the com- 
mimity, to explore the world, to fornndate their ovvii values. Taking, then, an 
overall view, wewish now to discuss and evaluate certain new methods and 
other developments in relation to the objectives we have set out. 

The Diploma of Higher Education 

39. There a numbers of men aixl women who feel that the courses of higher educa- 
tion at present on offer are not those they particularly want to follow — even 

though they may in fact be taking them. But they will only want to take any 
course, however interesting or relevant, if they are rewarded, wh6n they have 
satisfactorily completed it, with a qualification that matters. A new two-year 
qualification, such as a Diploma of Higher Education, must, if it is to be 
reputable, have sound academic standards built Into it- On the other hand, 
unless in content ajid/or structure it breaks fresh ground, there is little justi- 
fication for iustituting it . The problem is to introduce two years of study which 
will be readily acceptable as the first two years of a first degree course and 
which at the same time will lead to a qualification which is welcomed by per- 
ceptivi^ employers. It needs to give employers some guarantee that those who 
take it are likely to be more lively and receptive of mind arid more fitted for 
further education of a professional sort than those who do not; 

40. If the Diploma of Higlier Education is to be a new sort of qualification, to provide 
It adequately will be a probing test both of universities and of polytechnics. One 
danger ahead for universities is that they will be driven into remaining academi-? 
cally pure at a cost of not catering for more thoii a small fraction of the nation^s 
need for well-educated minds/ One danger for the polytechnics is that they will 
be driven into the position of making themselves unable to supply the nation with 
people who are lively in mind over a sufficient range, who are aware both of 
their own value judgements and of the reasons for those judgements, It will not 
be enough to provide a Diploma of Higher Education the content of which is 
virtually indistinguishable from that of the first two years of aii orthodox degree 
course, of which it might in effect form Part I. 

We accept that any Diploma of Higher Education should bo built on a modular 
basis and that the modules comprising it should offer candidates a considerable 
varictjvof choices and combinations of choice, though We think that students 
should be limited in the numbers of combinations they caji choose. We do not 
believe that U will be adequate for all the modules to bo made up only of subjects 
hitherto considered orthodox either in university or j^lytechnic circles, though 
it has to bo remembered that Some universities have already a6ceptod as sub- 
jects foi B.Ed, degree work areas such as homo economics; rural istudies; 
movement sfudlpsj^'ft^^ tml craft; drama. While a number of the subjects which 
sttict^tt of lllgher Educatt6n should we ihiftk be of 

a€ftf^^ - e.g. modorn historSs- pure mathematics; engjnooflng 

inofganlfc chemistry - others sholJd be iiu^^Ss^Wh- 
some cases, however, students taking interdisciplinary 



41. 
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courses must be required to fulfil certain conditions In the subjects they have 
previously studied. Among such Interdisciplinary fields might be urban studies; 
pollution studies; contemporary morals; motivation and discipline In education; 
industrial relations; etc. Candidates should not be ruled out from taking courses 
for one or perhaps two modules of a Diploma of Higher Education in one Institu- 
tion while taking the remainder In another. Those who gain a Diploma of 
Hl^er Education at sufficient standard should normally be allowed to proceed, 
whether at once or after an Interval, with further work enabling them to take 
some higher qualification, whether a degree or some other qualification of a 
professional kind. 

42. We are aware that our proposals might tend to have their effect upon what have 
hitherto been regarded as fixed boundaries around certain subjects in degree 
I'nd other curricula. That might not be a bad thing provided that the standards 
0' Intelligence and application a student was required to bring to his studies 
rtmained high. Indeed higher standards than at present in some respects might 
with profit be insisted upon — e.g. in the writing of English^ which in our view 
Is too low in papers sometimes accepted as entitling their writers to high 
honours degrees whether from universities or the C.N. A. A. 

The Unit System 

43. Shorter courses, interrupted courses, transfers to different Institutions are 
likely to become more common, in response both to new social patterns and 
changing student attitudes towards their education. The U.S.A. already 
experiences great Student mobility and the unit system has developed, in part 
at least, to provide educational currency which the student can take with him at 
the end of any semestei' if he moves out and on. The coins have recognised 
values and can be presented at a wide range of institutions. The features of 
flexibility and transferability are attractive In this system, which is rapidly 
gaining support in this country. Among tiie impulses moving institutions of 
higher education in this direction are the Increased mobility of our society; 
student pressure against authoritarianism and predetermined programmes; the 
increasing power of international example; the unit-like character of many 
C.N. A. A. degrees; the example set by the Open University in the structuring 

jf of Its degrees, and by the University of I^ndon of its science degrees, on a 
vinit basis; and the development in various universities and polytechnics of 
courses for diplomas of higher education and B.Ed, degrees of modular type. 
Traditionally, however, in the British academic system great value has been 
set on the continuity of a structured course - at least for Honours degrees. 
In this respect British practice has differed not only from the American but also 
from the German model, where student mobility has had a long history. Implicit 
in our concept no doubt Is a certain degree of authoritarianism, In the sense 
that ft has beeri t^dceh for granted that the academlcr det^tmlned thrdvetill 
g||i^a:re 6f a bourse, however many altei*natlves wei*e allowed withlfi It, and 
thw mis was laid dom beforehand. We need to give much more thorough 
thought ^\M'M^hi to whleh the virtues of BVlllsh academic educatloK have 
depehdef iil^pRtrj^^l^ struetute and hew fa^1fr6li'*«bd retaltfetiift 
fte#m#il;i^*<^i^#l^tthe uhlt sy^lem can be made a11fs8l|1if#free-fd^^^ 
=cPp*ltfff^ ittf^ltWIiek'a^^^ the ^vhofe c'&Elo|4e;* iff tiiVJg^Sr, 

M:fft||«|f^lW#lhoi^^^ and If thes^i brlekS can only be used In certain 

d6ifhbM(disi«d 'a' order, structures which will stand can be built. 
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The iniportajU thing is that there should be a conscious evaluation of such new 
cuiu4culuni structures. It is imperative if universities and polytechnics between 
them arc to cater for 17 per cent or more of the age-group that they should widen 
the scope of their educational concern, looking at their curricula and programmes 
differently from the way in which they might do this if it was only the top 4 or 
5 per cent of the age-group with which they dealt. 

44* We are concerned that the transition to a unit--based system in the structure of 
degi'ees may lead further away from that thorough -going examination of the 
imdergraduate curriculum in general which we believe to be necessary, Many 
combinations of units may be too market dominated, or too much affected by the 
wishes of professional associations, or chosen because considerations of ease 
or convenience In arranging timetables are dominant, 

45. We think that curriculum planning and development as affected by the transition 
to unit-based degrees should be made the major concern of a working party with 
members drawn from a variety of universities and polytechnics, who shoxxld 
collect evidence from all Institutions of higher education In Britain regarding on- 
going trends In this area and study and report upon their significance* The 
effects of working to a system of units and credits should be carefully monitored 
over the next ten years in a variety of places of higher education and with 
students of a considerable range of ages and abilities. Critical thinking cer- 
tainly needs to be done in this area and attentlpn shovdd be paid to the consider- 
able work which has been done on curriculum planning outside Britain, 

New Courses 

46, One of the features of post-war academic development has been the attempt to 
'redraw the map of knowledge' In new universities and in old, In traditional and 
in polytechnic institutions. There has been a noticeable shift towards courses 
calling themselves, to take one or two examples, European Studies, Integrated 
Science, Urban Studies — which try to bring subjects together In coherent 
wholes rather than collections of unrelated segments of knowledge. This Is not 
mere pursuit of novelty. It represents a movement away from a compartment- 
allsatlon that in some respects had become a tyranny, and towards renewing the 
excitement of treading new paths and establishing new relationships. But the 
development of relations between disciplines creates its own difficulties. There 
Is a delicate balance to be achieved between what must be learnt and what can be 
discovered at first-hand, The attraction which Interdisciplinary courses have 
for students results to some extent from their quest for authentic first-hand 
personal experience and here their Instincts are sound even If their schemes 
may be Impracticable^ Resistance comes, however, not only from considera- 
tions of Impracticability, but also from a type of academic conservatism which 
masks determination to maintain an existing imperlum. There Is little doubt 
that many young wen and women come from their schools Into places 6f higher 
education with a much narrowdr and more specialist outlook than do the same 
proportion of students in say Sweddh or the Netherlands. This Is In part due 
t6 thftpf school systert) lllpTtot refleet^iS ffil of 

tH^'^ittStfi^^ the eJctstend6 of oithet^naUohs v^ith a 

i$xi^^ks^^^ as Significant as our own. The'fostorlng^of an enllght- 

^ ' ehl3 giefterlB btt^^^ cannot in an age of mass higher education bo left to the 
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mlxlog NvUhln colleges or halls or seminar groups as to a greater extent it 
possibly might with more justification have been In days when only an elite had a 
period of such education. The spread of interdisciplinary curricula marks an 
attempt, not as yet sufficiently thought-out or controlled, to provide the wider 
outlook necessary to educate men in a non-insular world in which It Is much 
more difficult anyway to categorise subjects as simply chemistry, physics, 
economics, geography, ethics, but in which the necessary ways of knowing are 
to be developed without too much regard to barriers either within or between 
subjects. 

There should be more pooling of Information regarding new courses, especially 
Of an interdisciplinary kind, and a serious attempt to compare and evaluate therr 
Stress must be laid on evaluation, for considerable differences of opinion still 
exist on the viability, even desirability, of such developments. These 
differences were reflected in the Group, where, on the one hand, the 'demise of 
the subject department'was forecast, while, on the other, the difficulty of 
•synoptic mastery' of several disciplines for both teachers and students was 
stressed. 



Techniques for learning 

48. In the li^t of the objectives discussed above, there is room for a new scrutiny 
of traditional techniques for learning and teaching and for experiment in new 
ones. While their opposition to unseen written examinations Is often based on 
questionable assumptions, the pressure of student critics for opportunities to 
work on projects. Individual or group investigations, or research topics, and 
to present the results for final assessment, embodies a sound educational 
principle. Through such stimuli, a curiosity which Is creative can be aroused 
and can generate. In some at least, the original ideas and inventions which the 
community needs. The formal examination Is certainly an important educational 
instrument: at best Its Impact promotes ability to organise material quickly, 
the power to argue sharply and, In general, clarity and competence. At worst. 
It does none of these things, but stultifies individual thought by producing a weai> 
concentration on learning enough facts to get through. It is often assumed that 
only the best students are capable of individual dissertations and traditionally 
the weaker the student the more It has been thought appropriate lo give him a 
general course tested by unseen examination. But If we apply the objective of 
personal exploration to all students, then all must be encouraged to Invostlf-ate 
some lltUe bit of the field for themselves. A combination of examination work 
and dissertation or project report probably gives the best experience for most 
students. Methods of assessment cannot be treated separately from the pre- 
ceding educational process, since they exercise ah Influence backwards on the 
whole higher education experience. 

40. Techniques fot* using the mass media in higher eduositlon have been developing 
rapidly. These are often seen as necessary because mere $coftomioal, but 
dangerous tp the Quality of edueiatlon, a regrettable secofld best. There is 



'ERJC ' ^)^^^^ le6tare but th? general emphasis in hlghlWdilfiof is " 

i^^ta &6*|^'hhtiriif to'^Iiyiige from a concern with factual coverage - an obsession which 
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seems Implicit In the older concept of 'audio-visual aids' to a focus on under-^ 
standing the basic stnicture of an academic discipline, and to the development of 
higher order skills, such as the ability to communicate, both verbally and in 
writing, to engage in conceptiuil analysis, to generate a creative solution to a 
problem and, above all, to assume autonomy for one's own learning/ In this 
context the new media come into their own, offering new possibilities as r 
resources for active learning by Individuals and small groups, rather than pas- 
sive learning in large groups* Furthermore, they encourage a clarification of 
the alms of partlculai' learning activities and the conscious selection of the appro- 
priate leaxnilng processes. We would therefore hope to see an Increased Interest 
in simple, flexible, 'take -home' learning resources, such as tape/workbook 
materials and programmed texts, as opposed to inflexible, large group resources, 
such as film and television. This change of emphasis seems to us to accord with 
present financial realities and with the current emphasis on Individual, k la carte, 
rather than mass-produced table d'hote, learning. The use of such resources Is 
as capable as the use of mass media of freeing staff time for tutorial and small 
group contacts. The essential difference Is that individualised learning resources 
reinforce seminar and tutorial teaching, whereas mass lectures (whether live or 
canned) demand personal teaching as a palliative for their impersonal approach. 

50. In general, we should explore energetically alternatives to the traditional system 
In which most academic time was spent 'going through the course', and should 
set a high priority on small-group and tutorial teaching. 

The Open University 

51. The Open University has from the start been committed to an idea which Is the 
very antithesis of an elitist concept. All who have the ability and motivation are 
to 1^0 encouraged to take whatever courses they choose for personal education, 
irrespective of their social utility , Vocational and non-vocational motives may 
frankly and Inextricably be mingled in the making of these choices, There are 
no formal entrance qualifications. No subjects are to be luxuries which only the 
privileged take, though of course this educational justice may not be able to com- 
pensate for the injustices of earlier educational deprivations. This departure 
from the traditional Idea has been accompanied by much experiment In the 
design of courses, materials and methods. These cannot but have a fruitful 
Influence throughout higher education In challenging old assumptions and pre- 
senting now perspectives. The grandeur of the Idea and the enthusiasm of those 
dedicated to It do not, however, dispose of some question-marks which must be 
set against some of its possible consequences. This Is an essential area of 
development; but will the policy of admitting elghteen^-year-olds become a 
temptingly cheap alternative to full-time higher education? How far can its 
unit-credits be acceptable in traditional institutions of higher education? • 
Afc^dye afl;' w^ influence will Us acceptance of a wide range of ability have on 

^ th6 selective entrance standards which are a foimdatlon -stone of higher education 
as we have known It In the past? Will it^ lead towairds a more comprehensive 
cortcept of higher 6ducailon bo followed? If so, should wo welcome this? It 
wja^fcsel^^essentW fegt to kre^ aff^^ iftin^ bh these <ftt^ f6%at6fi1he 
iifi^tffl^lf^ olVWghef 6(Jueat(on eaflfMy ov^r the 
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Higher education and other forms of experience 

52. The worth of the sandwich course was an initial article of faith In the techno- 
logical universities and the polytechnics, and we hope that still wider xise can be 
made of It. Teacher education has always had its own kind of sandwich, as also 
has had training for social work. We should be looking more broadly at fruitful 
ways In which experience In the general life of the community can be incorpora- 
ted into the structure of higher education. Three useful 'gaps' in schooling 
> which could be so filled surest themselves : those between school and higher 
education, between Dip. H.E. and degree work, and between first and higher 

-K degree. Much more investigation is needed into the variety of attractive and 
apparently desirable ways in which such periods could be spent. We shall need 
to map the choices and movements made by students during the major inter- 
stices within their formal education and to inquire into their effects upon the 
orientation and learning capabilities both of those who appear to have benefited 
from them and of those who appear to have been disadvantaged. 

A Think Tank 



53. What seems to us to be needed is the creation of a 'Think Tank' on higher educa- 
tion, with no executive power, which would supply fresh currents of thought, as 
well as evidence, for the use of whatever executive planning bodies there were — 
whether central or regional. Though we are impressed by the immense labours 
of the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education In the U.S.A. and the 
material of the highest quality It has supplied to policy-makers In Its own country 
during these last six years, we do not Imagine that an enterprise corresponding 
to it in this country would be feasible. Nor do we think that the Carnegie Com- 
mission Itself, wide though its range of reflection on sociological, economic, 
administrative and structural Issues has been, has perhaps added enou^ of the 
philosophic reflectiveness the times call for. The sort of 'Think Tank' we pro- 
pose would be a small and unofficial body, consisting of perhaps 12 - 15 people, 
but its members would be men and women whose views, orthodox or unorthodox, 
would be likely to be listened to . They would be drawn from a diversity of 
parts of the higher education system and would serve for a period - several for 
two or three, several for four, years. They would be expected to make at least 

;.;i . son\e of their thinking known, perhaps at regular intervals . Their remit would 
f, concern the purposes of higher education both utilitarian and less utilitarian; 
practical ways in which the system might further themj and particular Issues 
on which a statement of view mlj^it be clarifying. 

54. This body would have more of a necessary Independence guaranteed to it If It 
was sponsored by a Foundation which would aid It with finance for Its mc^etlngs 
and for secretarial services, though finance on a largo scale would not we think 

Meded. ;f hrfoOW might Indeed choose th|=iiiembers ot the 'Think 
T^nfe' 1h sdftieMtrth^ Same way as the members ¥f ihie Carnegie Commission 
were chosen. And these, according to Alan Pifer, the Prestdeht of the Came^e 
, f^:i0m0^t6f the Adv^|cemeht oif teaching, 'were selectccl by the Foundation 

::ll^^^iipiiBilil^ 

= 4'b'WW^btjM*ic>f admlnlstraters and Instead a philosopher o¥ two, "Seine 
r" ."^P^^ the technologies and the humanities, as 

^ weir ieS'SOiriVinterested men and women, as they had, drawn from the national 
life. 
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